SOME THORNY QUESTIONS                              ' f 1896
Whatever might be the merits of these controversies, there was
no doubt by this time that they seriously threatened the efficiency
of elementary education. The clergy and their supporters were
struggling to keep alive large numbers of schools which were struc-
turally defective and badly staffed. Acland, the previous Minister of
Education, had brought wrath upon his head by calling attention to
their deficiencies, and insisting on the worst of them being remedied.
Subscriptions were forthcoming, not only from Church people but
from a good many others who thought it an economy to keep them
alive, rather than risk the establishment of school boards and the
cost of building and maintaining new schools. But even with this
aid large numbers could barely be brought up to the minimum stan-
dard required by the Education Department, and by the standard
ruling in Germany, Switzerland or Sweden these and a good many
more would undoubtedly have been condemned as unfit for their
purpose.
There were thus from the beginning three parties to this con-
troversy : the Church, which was fighting at all costs to retain its
schools, the Nonconformists, who desired the extension of the public
system and objected to all further grants for the clerically controlled
Voluntary schools, and educationists who saw the cause of elementary
education checked and thrown back by the controversy between
these two. It was difficult or impossible in the teeth of Nonconformist
opinion to give adequate subsidies to Voluntary schools and leave
them under the control of the clergy; it was impossible for a Con-
servative Government (or indeed any Government) to displace the
voluntary system and incur the cost of making the public system
universal; it was every year becoming more evident that a large
number of Voluntary schools were below any standard that ought
to be tolerated in .an efficient system of elementary education.
Sir John Gorst, the clever, if rather cynical, Vice-President of the
Council (as the Minister for Education was then called) made an
effective use of these facts in introducing the Government Bill, but
the solution he proposed was assailed from all points of view. The
Church was uncertain about the attitude of the new committees of
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